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ABSTRACT 

This document represents a progress report of a study 
into the role and value of the California State University's central 
administration. It contains as an appendix a report by the State 
University on the evolution of its central administration, and it 
includes a review by Commission staff of relevant national literature 
on higher education governance, an^ a synthesis of impressions 
obtained by the staff from 50 interviews with individuals both within 
and outside of the State University, including memt^rs of the 
faculty; campus level academic, student, and business affairs staff; 
campus presidents; and past and current Trustees. In addition, a list 
of preliminary conclusions from the study thus far is provided as 
well as the staff's plans for further study, prior to submitting a 
draft of the final report. Among the conclusions are that: (1) the 
State University needs to be stabilized, both internally and 
externally; (2) there appears to be a climate of over-regulation, 
both within the State University system and between the system and 
the State; and (3) many of the existing organizational arrangements 
in the state University are fundamentally sound and work well. 
Contains 10 references. (GLR) 
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Summary 



In July 1990, the California Legislature directed 
the Commission to undertake a study of the role 
and value the California Stote University's 
central administratioa and to submit a progress 
report on that study by the end of January 1991 
and a final report by June 30, 1991. 

This document is the progress report for that 
study. It as an ai^iendix a report by the 

State University on the evolution of its central 
administration, and it includes a review by Com- 
mission staflf of relevant national literature on 
higher education governance (pp. 2-3), a synthe- 
sis of imiHVSsions obtained by the staff from inter- 
views with a number of iiuiividuals both within 
and outdde of the State University (pp. 3-5), a list 
of preliminflry conclusions frum the study thus 
far (pp. 5-6), and the staff's plans for further study 
prior to submitting a draft of the final report to 
the Conuniaaion in June (p. 6). 

The Commission discussed this report at its meet- 
ing on Junuary 28. Additional copies of the report 
may be obtained from the Publications Office of 
the Commission at (916) 324-4991. Questions 
about the substance of the report may be directed 
U Kenneth B. (yBrien, the Commission's execu- 
tive director, at (916) 322-7986, or to Jane V 
Wellman, the Commission's deputy director, at 
(916)322-8017. 

On thecover: The systemwideoflxcesof the Califor- 
nia State University at 400 Golden Shore, Long 
Beach. 
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Progress on the Commission's Study of the 
California State University's Administration 



Legislative impetus for the study 

In July 19^, through Supplemental Budget Lan- 
guage the California Legislature directed the Com- 
mission to study the **role and value** of tl^ Califor- 
nia State University's systemwide administrative 
structure and operations, as follows: 

The Commission, in a)nsultation with re^re- 
sentatives of the California State University 
ai^ the Legifllativi! Analyst, shall study the 
role and value of the existing State University 
Systemwide Central Office administrative 
structure and operations in the management 
of the State University system. The Commis- 
sion shall provide a progress report by Janu- 
ary 31p 1991, and a final report by June 30, 
1991, to the Governor and to the Joint Legisla- 
tive Budget Committee, and to the appropriate 
fiscal and policy committees of the two bouses 
of the Legislature* 

The budget crisis of 19^, which has continued into 
1991, brought into focus a perennial set of questions 
and concerns in California about the relative prior- 
ity of spending for ^'administration" as contrasted to 
^'programs'' - a oincem that is a generic one in 
State government and not isolated to the State Uni- 
versity. 

The issue for the State University, lu>wever, pre- 
dates last year's budget crisis. Although the r^nt- 
ly concluded Master Plan review essentially de- 
clared the current govemanra structure of the State 
University to be adequate for the challenges of the 
futtue, for some time issues of administration and 
governance within the State University have peri- 
odically found their way to the Legislature. In 
1987, for instance^ questions about the size, growth, 
and cost of administration in the State University 
led the Legislature to ask the Commission to con- 
tract with an independent consultant to compare 
those characteristics of its administration with those 
of similar systems. That study by Price Water house 
and MGT Consultants (California Postsecondary Ed- 



ucation Commiraion, 1988) did not address ques- 
tions of the sha .ng of responsibility or relative 
staffing between the campuses and the systemwide 
adminisfaration» but rather looked at overall pat- 
terns of growth in administradve spending on the 
campuses in rantrast to com{»rison institutions. Its 
migor conclusions wwe that spendingfor State Uni- 
versity administrations had increased faster than for 
the direct insUructioiial program, although at a rate 
either below or close to similar institutions nation- 
ally. 

Legislative a>ncem about administrative spending 
returned in 19^ in a series of events that culminat- 
ed last spring in the resignation of the system's 
chancellor. Since that time, a good deal has oc- 
curred within the system, although much is still in 
transition. The Trustees have appointed as Interim 
Clmncellor Ellis E. McCune - the former president 
of the State University's campus in Hayward; they 
have held a public debate on questions of internal 
sharing of authority between the Trustees, chancel- 
lor, vice chancellors., and ^unpus presidents; and 
they are well into a national search for a new chan- 
cellor. 

These administrative changes occurred simultane- 
ously with the f^ed to implement the deepest bud- 
get cuts in the history of the State University. As 
part of that decision process, the Interim Chancellor 
and the Trustees made several decisions about refo- 
cusing resources away from central administration 
to the ^mpuses. They include: (1) a downsizing of 
the system program for information services, and 
(2) shifts in the management of academic programs. 
To date, close to $15 million has been shiiled from 
the system administration to the campuses; and 
more changes are possible, as reviews of all oflxces 
are ongoing. These organizational changes have 
l^n accompanied with a strenghening of the role of 
the State University Executive Council in decision- 
making and policy implementation, including par- 
ticular attention to the fiscal and programmatic in- 
put of policies at the campus level. 
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The Commission has thus been present^'d with a 
challenge in attem;Ming to respond to Legisla- 
ture's requMt to study the **existing^ structure and 
operatioi^ of the State (Jniverdt/s systemwide of- 
firo. The problem is that mtmh is already ehangii^ 
in the system, and much will undoubtedly change in 
the future. The Comxnisaion sees little of value or 
i:^ to the Legislature in focudcg this report on spe- 
cific organizational configurations of the system - 
on who does what, or who reports to whom al- 
though these are necessary and ap{m>iHiate topics 
for discussion and agreement among the Trustees 
and the new Chan^llor, As a result, the Commis- 
sion has tried to bring persf <$ctive to the^ issues by 
looking at the evolution oi the State University's 
administration in a larger context - both historical- 
ly within California and nationally - to see what 
kinds of issues and priorities for future direction 
may s\iggest themselves to the new administration 
within the University as well as that in Sacramen- 
to. 



Organization of the study and this report 

To begin the study, the Commission requested that 
the Chancellor's Ofldce pre{»re a desv iption and 
analysis of the evolution of the central office admin- 
istration. That material is presented unedited as 
the appendix to this report. At the same time, the 
Commission began a review of the national re- 
..^arch literature on higher education to sjmthesize 
important insights as tliey relate to the State Uni- 
versity's situation. It presents that material in the 
next section of this report. The Commission staff 
then a>nducted confidential interviews with a wide 
variety of individuals within the State University 
and elsewhere in the State about their perceptions 
of current concerns and priorities in the State Uni- 
versity. The Commission summarizes the central 
themes of those interviews in the following part of 
this report, which then concludes with comments on 
the antral themes that suggest themselves as top- 
ics for more intensive foctis in the next phase of this 
work, along with suggestions of next steps for the 
State and the State University to take with respect 
to addressing them. 



Some insights from the national literature 

A review of material on the structure and gover- 
nan^ of colleges and univereities in the United 
States provides a number of usefiil guides about the 
goals and priorities to be obtained in an ideal sys- 
tem of higher education but few models to copy. No 
two statra organize hi^er ediKation similarly - de- 
spite similar gMls ami institutional priorities among 
ihem. And no other state has the i^uticular chal- 
lenge of CalifiMiiia in both sheer size - geographic 
as well as nmroric - and complexity of its higher 
educational system. Moreoever, the research litera- 
ture is voluminous about single-campus governance 
and adminis^ti<m but far less rich about the par- 
ticular challenges of higher education management 
in large multicampus systems. If California makes 
substantial progress in addressing those particular 
challenges, it could well serve as a model for the 
rest of the country. 

In spite of the generality that no single right gover- 
nance model exists for multicampus sjrstems, cer- 
tain themes about effective patterns and prototypes 
in higher educational governance reflect the chang- 
ing needs and priorities of the growing systems of 
higher edwation in the country. The 1960s can 
prol^Iy best be characterized as a period of system 
building in California as well as elsewhere, with the 
''multiversit/' model Clark Kerr (1963) captur- 
ing the imaginaticm of system builders and policy 
makers both in California and nationally. By the 
1980s, however following intensive master plan 
reviews in at least 14 states where State coordina- 
tion and governance were at issue - the ''big sys- 
tem" model had fallen into increasing disfavor. In 
1989, Kerr revisited the issue of state coordination 
and in a study commissioned by the Association of 
Governing Boards concluded that he had "grave 
concerns about the trend toward consolidated sys- 
tems": 

The most essential point in policy for the future 
is that each campus . . . should be given a ^nse 
of important influence over its own destiny and 
an assurance that its own personality will not 
\^ coordinated and layered out of existence. At 
the same time, the individual campus should 
not court anarchy. The goal should be maxi- 
mum local autonomy under lay guidance with- 
in a system of effective coordination - a diffi- 
cult combination to achieve. 
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Kerr's particular concern was based on a discernible 
trend outside of California toward state '^super 
boards." Similarly, the Education Commission of 
the States (1987) and others have tried to distin- 
guish betweeii issura of state-level coordination - 
as being cot^cemed with the legitimate needs of the 
State - atul institutional ^oi^monce - which is fo- 
cused on the in^ttttion - aiui have called for ensxu** 
ing decmitrallwd campus-level dedsion-makii^ de- 
spite at-large coordination (McGuinness, 1986; Ca- 
ruthers, 1987; Postserondary Eduction Study Com- 
mittee, State of Nebraska; 1989, Kaufinan, 1989). 
Such statements support Lee ami Bowen's inclu- 
sion from their major study of the issue. Managing 
Multieampus Systems: Effective Administration in 
an Unsteady State (1975, pp. 146-147): 

. , . many important policy decisions inwlving 
public higher editcation within a state can be 
more effectively resolved by an educational in- 
stitution than by arms of state government. 
The central administrations of multieampus 
systems may be one step removed from the in- 
ternal administration of campuses, but they are 
university systems, not state aget^^, and dif- 
ferences between the two are profotmd. 

Outside of the literature on the management and 
governance of higher education, use^oi msights that 
apply to the State University's administration can 
be found in recent work on the nature of scholarship 
itself. From this literature, it appears that unless a 
particular individual or political problem is plagu- 
ing an institution, continued problen^ with "gover- 
nance'' generally point to a larger set of problems 
with institutional mission* There is some reason to 
believe from this literature that, to the extent the 
State University suffers from recurring governance 
problems, they are symptomatic of the State Uni- 
versity's fimctional type in the higher educational 
landscape of the United States and are not unique 
to California or this system. 

Somo recent work by Emost Boyer, president of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, suggests that the t^is for the particular dilem- 
ma of mission faced by regional or comprehensive 
universities like the State University's campuses is 
grounded in a widely held but nonetheless limited 
concept of scholarship. He believes that convention- 
al definitions of scholarship are unnecessarily nar- 
row and have lepd to the dominance of American 
higher education by the research-oriented "^flag- 



ship"* university. The particular i^^lem from this 
^ttem of imitation is that not enough institutions 
**take {Mide in their own uniqueness." He calls for a 
redefinition <tf ^olarship to help end the "sufforat* 
ing iH^^M by which college and universities mea- 
sure themselves ... by external status rather than 
by values determined by their own distinctive mis- 
sion"^ (Id^, p. 55). The institution that he argues 
stands to benefit the most from a r^efinition of 
scholarship is the comprehensive a>llege or imiver- 
sity, which he refers to as the ""ugly duckling of 
higher education" (pp. 60-62): 

The comprehensive college or univeniit>, per- 
haps more than any other, can benefit from a 
redefinition of scholarship. Many of these insti* 
tutions - offering a broad range of baccalaure- 
ate and masters level programs - are haviitg a 
difficult time sorting out priorities . . . What we 
urgently need are models for the comprehen- 
sive institutions, distinctive imigramLs and pri- 
orities that give distinctiveness to the mission, 
and are not purposely imitative of others. 



Themes from the interviews 

Commission staff held confidential interviews with 
close to 50 individuals both within and outside of 
the State University system, including: 

• Past and current Trustees; 

• Central office academic and business affairs 
staff; 

• Campus presidents; 

• Campus level academic, student, and business 
affairs staff; 

• Meml^rs of the faculty; 

• Representatives of the Academic Senate; 

• Representatives of the faculty union - the 
California Faculty Association; 

• Statewide educational executives in other states; 
and 

• Accreditation agency staff. 

The interviews were candid, free-wheeling, and 
very helpful in gaining insights about the system. 
Although many different themes emerged from 



thern^ Commission staff found a remarkable consis- 
tency of perception by people at all levels within the 
State University and by those outdde of it about the 
nuyor issues facing the system. Althoi^h many 
might quibble with the specific characterisation of 
these issura, the three recurring themes as heard by 
the Commission staff were: 

1. A need for foeua and internal setting of 
priorUies for the State Uniuersify within 
its mission. 

The '"mission problemt** as heard by the Commission 
staff, is not often expressed as a fundamental quar- 
rel with the State University's mission as expressed 
in the Master Plan: People appear to accept if not 
embrace that mission* Rather, there sMms to be a 
general lack of articulation of the unique role and 
contribution of the State University and the reason 
for the system. Many characterize the system in 
terms that are negative or relative (what it do^n't 
have vis*a-vis the University of California, in jmr* 
ticular) or simply political. The size ami complexity 
of the State University is unique in the United 
States: It has 20 campuses, with many different 
strengths and characteristics, and three general 
"dumpings'* of campus types - a>miMrehensive uni- 
versities, polytechnic institutions, and liberal arts 
colleges* Yet these three "dumpings'' are not ex- 
plidt, and their uniqueness from one another is not 
capitalized upon. 

This (»*oblem of mission is i^rticularly acute in the 
State University because of the current press of re- 
sour^ in the State of California It is c^ear to numt 
people that the State University is at least on the 
edge - if not already there - of being unable to ful- 
fill all aspects of its mission equally well with the 
current resource base* Enrollment is growing; the 
student base is increasingly heterogeneous; expec- 
tations for faculty research are growing; pressure to 
improve educational performance is increasing; and 
fimding is shrinking. The State University needs to 
increase its base of rei^iu'ces, which ml! require a 
solid, articulate public explanation of its needs to do 
that, accompanied by a sophisticated external bud- 
get strategy. But the State's budget situation is 
such that the most sophii ticated budget strategy 
might net net new resour«^es. Thus, decisions may 
need to be made by the Trustees to reduce the scope 
of programs or activities within the system - a set 
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of decisions tliat are sure to be difficult internally as 
well as rantroversial externally. Hie ability of the 
system to come to agreement about thi^ kinds of 
strategte ami policy matters, and to sustain a con* 
troversial d^te about them in Sacramento, is of 
eonram to many. 

2. A need to address a climate 
mmr^regulation and control. 

Perhaps in part because of the history of the State 
University in detaching iteelf from State govern- 
ment, but atoo because of the sheer challenge of do- 
ing businera any other way. the Suite University 
has a tradition of communicating between the cam- 
puses and the systemwide administration as well as 
with the State in transitional, formulaic "regu- 
le^" rather than in educational program or policy 
terms* Tl^re is a policy Imsis for most of the regula- 
tions, but they seem to be \(^t in the mists of time« 
and many peoplft are unfamiliar with them. There 
^m to be inadequate resources spent on familiar- 
izing people with how to deal with this bewildering 
array of regulations, formulae, and formal as well 
as informal mntrols^ so - as is the caw in any orga- 
nization *- there is a perception that resour^ come 
to those who know how to '^work the system"* and 
not to the also-rans. Although Commission staiT 
found little specific evidence to corroborate the re- 
source conram, on the smaller and geographically 
remote campuses {^irticularly there is a sense of 
having 1(^ out. 

Responsibility for addressing the problems of regu- 
lation and amtrol have to start with the Legislature 
and Governor, since much of what is in place has 
been put there either in defensive anticipation of 
Sacramento or in reaction to specific legislative di- 
rectives. But the State is not the only culprit, al- 
though it is blamed for much of the regulatot^ ex- 
cess in the State University. Although the State 
University has in the past argued for less control, it 
has not put forward a practical agenda to accom- 
plish that goal. The only actual proposal that peri- 
odically surfaces is to give the State University con- 
stitutional autonomy analogous to the University of 
California - something that sends a symbolic mes- 
sage rather than a specific one and that has not 
been terribly well received in Sacramento. Unless 
and until the Trustees make the deregulation of the 
system their own policy agenda, it is unrealistic to 



expect State officials to abandon unilaterally what 
seems to be nece^ary cmitrol for accountability. 

3. A need for an internal climate of consultation, 
trust, and communication. 

Almost nobody within the State University is happy 
with the way that communication omirs, ami yet 
nobody can specifically articulate why the problem 
exists or how to make it better. The difficult Imd- 
getary and management events of the past few 
years have stretched the leadership resources of the 
State University In a way that would put strain on 
communication in any system, so much <^the **com- 
munitttion problem" will probably go away when 
the system stops feeling itself to be in a col tinual 
state of crisis. But part of the issue may stem from 
the regulatwy mo^ of doing busing within the 
State University, which puts an emphasis on paper- 
work in lieu of conFuitation and consensus building. 
However, unlera resources - inclwiing the TBBoune 
of time - are put into more communication and con* 
sensus, Uien the i»per proc^ will inevitably con- 
tinue. Alsop there needs to be some attempt to focus 
attention on those matters that require systemwide 
intervention and leadership, and to leave alone 
those problems that are specific to one or two cam- 
puses or that do not require a permanent solution. 



General conclusions 
and observations 

The California State University is the largest single 
system in the nation and has existed for a relatively 
short time - three decades. In addition to its rela- 
tive youth, the system has a mission that is both 
am> ious and, frankly, ambiguous, with a>ntinu- 
in iebate in California and across the nation about 
the purpose and priorities of comprehensive colleges 
and universilies. 

Because the system has b^n under somewhat in- 
tensive internal as well as external study in the 
jmst several years, and in light of the current State 
budget crisis, one can come to the conclusion that 
the system itself is in a state of crisis. But the Com- 
mission has not found this to be so: in spite of some 
real challenges and problems which require atten- 
tion, the system is sound. Procedures are in place 



that, for tiie most {»rt, work. Many praple get a re- 
markable amount done. 

Most importantiy, the faculty and staff perform a 
terribly important function for the State of Califor- 
nia. Tlie m^iority of baccalaureate recipients edu- 
ttted in California are graduates of the State Uni- 
verrity^ and they provide a rich r^urce in helping 
California become a Stato with highly educated 
lea<torship. The leadership id the system, both by 
Chanrallors Dumke ami Reynolds, has been instru- 
mental in moving the system forward. From pri- 
marily teachers' colleges in the ISSOs, the colleges 
became comi»^hmsiw universitira within a very 
short time of the oration of the system in 1960. In 
addition, umter Chai^llor Reynokls, the system ac- 
commodated diverse populations through an em- 
phasis on educatioiml equity, upgraded admissions 
staiuiards and teacher education, created new pro- 
grams in the arts, and developed a pre-doctoral pro- 
gram to a^st individuals historically underrepre- 
sented in the fiaculty in going on to receive tiie doc- 
torate. 

Moreover, the system has had to accommodate 
tho\TMi«^« of new students in the last 30 years, and 
has constructed five new campuses since 1960, 
along with a large number of off-campus centers. 
The State University has been the system that is 
most hospitable to both trarafers from the Califor- 
nia Community Colleges and to nontraditior^ai stu- 
dents - including older and part-time students as 
well as those traditionally underrepresented in 
higher education. 

The Commission's review of the State University's 
systemwide administration is still incomplete, but 
based on the Chancellor's Office historic analysis of 
the evolution of the system, the Commission's re- 
view of relevant national literature on higher edu- 
cation governance, and Commission staff inter- 
views of a numl^r of people about the major issues 
facing the system, the Commission presents the fol- 
lowing preliminary inclusions at this time. 

1. Many of the dilemmas faced by the State Uni- 
versity are symptomatic of comprehensive col- 
leges end universities everywhere in the country 
and are not the result of organizational coniigu- 
rations or individuals specific to California. 

2. Many of the existing organizational arrange- 
ments in the State University are fundamental- 
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ly sound, and work well. In spite of that, concern 
is valid about the ability of the system to ade* 
qtiatdly define and communicate its resource 
prkHiUes in a tinra of severely constrained State 
resources. Although the State University meds 
to increase its resource base in order to maintain 
its current scope and quality <^ programs, it is at 
risk id losing r^ur^s. There is liUle question 
that the tough dedsioos that affect the State 
University either should not or will not be made 
in Sacramento; they must be made by the State 
University. Tl^ capacity of the institution to ar- 
ticulate its needs, to o^te its future, and to 
make nccrasary and difficult decisions atK>ut 
priorities must be enhanced in order for these 
choices to be made. 

3« There appears to be a climate of over-regulation 
both within the State University system and be- 
tween the system and the State that dominates 
the vocabulary about its purposes and ol^cures 
vision Bbout its accomplishments* This is in 
some part the respcmsibility of the State, which 
may be loath to give up some control in the name 
of accountability, but many people within the 
system seem to be willing participants in the 
control conspiracy. If the State University's 
Trustees are to focus on the policy and planning 
questions that are at the heart of the future of 
the institution^ they need to get away from rela- 
tively narrowly defined work that occupies much 
of their ctirrent agendas* The ckregulation of 
the State University, if it is a realistic goal and 
can be a^mplished, must be the shared respon- 
sibility of State control agencies and the Trust- 
eeSf 

4. The State University needs to be stabilized, both 
internally and externally. Much has been done 
in the past ten months, in spite of the budget 
problems, to move toward stability. With stabil- 
ity will come increased trust, better communica- 
tion, and more willingness to take risks. All are 
needed in all institutions, and all are important 
goals for the State University. 
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Next steps 

Once this interim report is sent to the Legislattu^, 
ami prading discussions with members of that body, 
the Commissicn envisions the following next stei» 
for this effort 

1. Disoiss tl^se issues and this raport in a variety 
of settings within the State University, as well 
as in State government, to refine and revise its 
preliminary findings and conclusions as neces- 
sary, 

2. ExpUK^ the issue of regulation as it affects the 
State University, to identify whether and if so 
how the theoretic agenda of deregulation of that 
system can be made into a practi^ reality with- 
out sacrifidng the State's legitimate interest in 
accoimtability. 

3. Focus attention on the question of budgeting and 
use of r^ur^ in the Chancellor's Office, to see 
if any specific recommendations about central- 
ization or derantralization are appropriate, fol- 
lowing Author stiuly of the current organization 
and staffii^ of multicampus sjrstem ofiices in 
other states and in the University of California, 
to explore whether models exist there that may 
be helpful to the State University. 
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California State University, 1951-1990 

In order to appreciate fully the dimensions of centralizing 
and countervailing decentralizing forces acting upon the 
California State University system currently, a brief 
historical perspective is useful. in broad strokes, the 
historical record can be viewed by decade beginning with the 
195C<? and the rapid expansion of higher education and the then 
State Colleges following World War II. 

The 195Qs; Growth, Competition and Restiveness 

The 1950s found the State Colleges as a loose confederation 
administered by the State Director of Education (now 
Superintendent) and the State Board of Education. Each campus 
was largely autonomous with its president exerting direct 
administrative, if not academic, control over the 
institution. While accountable to the State Board, 
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presidents, who were normally hand-picked by the State 
Director, made independent representations to the Legislature 
on behalf of their institution. A council of presidents, 
working with the State Superintendent and his designee, 
provided a degree of coordination among the colleges which 
during the late 1940s and into the 1950s had gradually evolved 
from teacher training institutions toward more comprehensive 
undergraduate colleges. Indeed, the Council of Presidents, 
working with the staff of the Department of Education, 
operated much as would a governing board and a central 
office. By 1955 ten colleges were in existence with four 
additional authorized in 1957. 

Although the institutions were autonomous in many ways, this 
loose confederation of colleges was at the same time 
controlled by a variety of State agencies in respect to 
facilities (State Architect), budget, and purchasing (at that 
time a function of the Department of Finance). Budgetary and 
facilities-related formulae and budget line items closely 
regulated the campuses in their operations. Personnel, 
although not a part of the State Civil Service, were subject 
to State Personnel Board procedures. Classification matters, 
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for example, required approval of the State Personnel Board 
staff if not the Director of the Board himself. Budgets were 
negotiated by each campus with the Department of Finance while 
staff of the Division of State Colleger and Teacher Education 
in the State Department of Education acted as observers and, 
in some cases, as facilitators of campus paperwork through the 
State bureaucracy. Each college sought to negotiate its own 
"best deal" within the narrow limits permitted by the formulae. 

In the late 1950s concerns developed at the state level and 
among the colleges themselves regarding varying levels of 
funding which resulted from the individual budget treatment of 
the independently developing colleges. Formulas for funding 
and workload became to be employed across the colleges in an 
effort to equalize treatment. This formula approach led to 
practices such as the construction of classrooms according to 
staffing formulae, thus resulting in small classrooms which 
restrict flexibility in instruction to this day on most 
campuses. 

By 1959, and at the time of the Master Plan survey, the state 
colleges were largely administered and managed through 
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formulae and budgetary controls external to the colleges. 
There was no clear locus of leadership for direction or 
accountability. Individual campuses such as San Francisco, 
San Jose and San Diego because of location, history and 
development began to be perceived more in a university mode. 
Comparisons to the smaller University of California campuses 
at Davis, Riverside and Santa Barbara (a former s(-ate college) 
were inevitably made, leading to fears on the part of some 
policymakers that, left unchecked, serious competition to the 
University of California could result. 

Demand by locales for new campuses, the growing size and 
complexity of the State Colleges, developing programs at the 
graduate level, the perceived competition for funds in the 
Legislature, and the desire for greater recognition on the 
part of the State Colleges themselves contributed to the 
forces which led to the 1960 Master Plan for Higher 
Education. A major outcome of that plan was the establishment 
of the Trustees of the California State Colleges and the 
creation of a system out of the loose confederation of 
campuses previously administered by the State Board of 
Education. Thus the Master Plan and the resulting Donahoe Act 
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as they applied to the state colleges were designed to make 
the state colleges more administratively coherent. 

The 1960s; System Building 

The leadership of the new system, both Trustee and Chancellor 
alike, at the outset set about creating a union of campuses 
from a confederation on the one hand, and, on the other, began 
to pursue delegations to the system from the State in areas of 
budget, facilities and personnel. Thus were set in motion 
significant, centralizing forces designed to build the system 
while efforts were made to seek relief from political and 
administrative control by Sacramento. 

High on the agenda of the Trustees was the need to change 
previously established admissions policies in order to meet 
the Master Plan direction to limit admissions to the top 
one-third of high school graduates. . Prior to the system's 
creation, the campuses drew from the top 45%. While the 
changed admissions policies in themselves did not necessarily 
lead to centralizing tendencies, the development of a system 
relations with schools activity did. 
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Early on, the Board set about developing an academic program 
planning process designed to require individual campus 
academic program plans and to consolidate them into a system 
plan. A key element in motivating this effort was to provide 
a basis upon which to justify expanding capital programs. 

Independence from the State Personnel Board and civil service 
was assured in the legislation creating the system. In most 
respects, however, the position classification ^nd 
compensation system in place was transferred over to the 
Office of the Chancellor from that administered by the State 
Personnel Board. Although significant delegations were made 
in the mid-1960s concerning appointments, the tradition 
continued of significant, centralized policy and 
administrative control over staffing in both academic and 
support areas. For example, the Board of Trustees at the 
outset approved appointment of Vice Presidents and campus 
organizational patterns. The latter function continued to be 
performed at the Office Chancellor level until recently. 

The planning and designing of physical facilities became a 
system function early on as the Board of Trustees took charge 
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from the State Architect of an ambitious building program 

which included the development and establishment of new 

campuses. This function was, and continues to be, largely 
directed and implemented at the systemwide level. 

Delegations from the State vere slow to come in the area of 
budgets and purchasing. An effort was made to demonstrate the 
capacity of the system to manage its own fiscal affairs. It 
is probably fair to say that the objective in these years was 
to concentrate upon delegations to the system as the first 
step, leaving for later the next step of further delegations 
to the campuses when all concerned at both the system and 
state level were assured that the State Colleges individually 
could assume these functions. Indeed, nearly a decade of 
experience was required before the Legislature could be 
persuaded to approve in 1969 an extension of limited fiscal 
delegations to the system (Education Code Section 89753). 

Other significant steps were taken in the effort to forge the 
system. In 1963, with the impetus of the Chancellor, a system 
academic senate was created after much discussion among the 
presidents and faculty leaders. The model chosen was one 
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which was freestanding from campus senates thus creating yet 
another centralizing dynamic. A proposal to have the 
Chancellor chair the senate was only narrowly defeated. The 
Chancellor, nevertheless, is a member of the Senate. These 
same years saw increasing activity of faculty associations 
which ultimately would lead to unionization of the faculty a 
decade or more hence. In the 1960s and 1970s the Senate 
became not only the policy advisory body on academic matters 
to the system, but also upon conditions of work. 

While there were some efforts at inter-campus collaboration 
with or without substantial Office of the Chancellor 
involvement, the first major systemwide academic program was 
created: the International Program established in 1963 which 
continues to the present. 

The establishment in 1961 of the State coordinating agency 
(Coordinating Council for Higher Education) concurrently with 
the State College system played a role in underlining the 
importance of a system office to provide data and to respond 
to significant policy issues. These issues at the state level 
in the 1960s included the need for new institutions, 
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modification in Master Plan admissions exceptions policies, 
the 60:40 upper division-lower division relationship, 
establishing comparison institutions for faculty salary 
setting Purposes, space and utilization standards, what today 
are known as educational equity programs, among other matters. 

In 1968 Chancellor Dumke outlined a five-point agenda for the 
future. This agenda included: 

"1. Salary parity with the University of California 
for like functions and faculty quality. 

2. Formal recognition of the growth and excellence 
of the State Colleges by changing our name to 
California State University. 

3. The introduction of sufficient adjustments in 
faculty teaching load to allow time for research 
within our function, and to improve the 
effectiveness of our teaching mission. 

4. The introduction of independent Ph.D. programs in 
our senior institutions with an emphasis on 
teaching . 
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5. Approval of budget augmentations and procedures 
which will give us increased faculty benefits and 
the fiscal flexibility necessary to operate more 
creatively and efficiently." 

Other initiatives in the period included efforts toward 
constitutional status and recognition of the research 
function. Few of these initiatives were immediately 
successful . 

The rising tide of student unrest in the late 1960s focussed 
on the system's perceived need (often prodded by State 
leaders) to respond to campus trauma. This was most 
dramatically reflected in the occurences at San Francisco 
State when there were times the Chancellor and the Board 
sought to manage campus activities. 

The 1968 staff report to the Joint Committee on Higher 
Education (the Unruh committee) characterized the system in 
these words: "Although the individual colleges have 
traditionally enjoyed a substantial amount of freedom of 
operation, they are subject to detailed supervision and 
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control in such matters as purchasing, budget standards, 
campus planning and construction, and admissions policies, 
either by the Trustees and the Chancellor's Office, or by 
other state agencies." ( The Challenge of Achievement , p. 12) 

The 1960s could perhaps be characterized as a period of 
organizational aftershocks, following the seismic event of the 
Master Plan. Consensus regarding the state colleges' future 
was not achieved immediately. The Unruh committee proposed 
that higher education be reorganized along regional lines. A 
1969 survey of faculty sponsored by CSEA supported alternative 
forms of regional coordinating boards over the present 
system. A consultant's study commissioned by the Coordinating 
Council for Higher Education concluded a fourth public system 
was the answer to governance and organizational issues. While 
none of these proposals was seriously debated, the fact of 
their existence indicated that the consolidation process 
continued a good decade after the system's creation as part of 
the Master Plan. 
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The 197Qs; Consolidating the System 

By the year 1970 many of the major objectives of the 1960s in 
terms of system building had been inet. The confederation had 
become a federation with its own "constitution" in the form of 
various policies and motivations. The relationships between 
campuses, the Office of the Chancellor and the Board of 
Trustees which were established in those early years have 
continued in substantially the same form to the present day. 
The so-called "New Approach" enunciated by Chancellor Dumke in 
January 1971 established in some ways a tone for the 70s 
emphasizing academic program development as opposed to the 
more administratively and governance-based efforts of the 
1960s system-building decade. 

An important symbolic recognition of the creation of a stable 
system came in 1972 with the approval of the system's name 
change to the California State University and Colleges after a 
long fought battle in the Legislature. With that action the 
majority of campuses gained the use of the word "university" 
in their title with others to follow over the years as certain 
criteria were met. (By 1982, the words "and Colleges" were 
formally dropped as well.) 
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The second review of the Master Plan conducted in 1973 and 
1974 implicitly validated the governing relationships within 
the state university system as well as for the other systems 
and instead focussed on modifying the role of the state 
coordinating agency. This review did not address the basic 
relationships among the campuses, the "Zhancellor and the Board 
of Trustees. 

The 1970s saw the slowing of growth and in some instances the 
actual shrinkage of enrollments on some campuses. In some 
respects this period allowed greater system and campus 
attention to issues of quality improvement. A systemwide 
initiative predating the federal FIPSE program and an outcome 
of the "New Approach" encouraged faculty experimentation in 
teaching and professional development. Efforts began to 
extend the uses of the computer in instruction at both the 
campus and system level. A Chancellor-sponsored effort sought 
to develop a university without walls which took the form of a 
CSU Consortium which, however, lacked strong campus support 
and was often viewed as in competition with off-campus 
programs sponsored by individual campuses. 
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Driven in part by emphasis upon state-level procurements a 
major systemwide program for computer acquisition and its 
management developed throughout the decade which necessarily 
was centralizing in nature due in large measure to legislative 
and budget requirements as well as the then state of the art 
in computing requiring costly mainframe equipment. 

Trustee-sponsored legislation in 1969 created a management 
audit organization apart from the Office of the Chancellor 
which tended during the 1970s to enhance centralized 
monitoring of various activities and required the statement 
and codification of policies for uniform application to all 
campuses . 

Issues of concern during the decade at the systemwide level 
included reversal of the trend toward more liberalized 
grading, the seeking of flexibility from the Department of 
Finance to permit more than 60% of full-time faculty to be at 
the level of full professor, coping with steady state and the 
related spectre of layoff, establishment of grievance 
procedures for faculty, and resisting apparent legislative 
intrusion into policies on granting of academic course credit. 
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Perhaps the most significant issue of the period having 
implication cor the role of the f/stem office in relationship 
to the campuses was the developing momentum toward collective 
bargaining for faculty and staff. The effort of several years 
by faculty and staff organizers was successful In the passage 
of AB 1091 in 1978 which put in place the Higher Education 
Employees Relations Act. while the first agreements were 
several years away, the Act called for systemwide units, 
necessitating system rather than campus bargaining. 
AccorJingly, additional funds were appropriated to the 
Chancellor's Office to administer the program. 

Another area which recei^'*!d continuing emphasis in the 1970s, 
and which led in some respects to central policy-making, 
involved affirmative action programs for both staff and 
students. State and Federal emphasis on reporting and 
monitoring placed the system in the role of accounting for the 
actions of individual campuses. State categorical funds 
dedicated to student access programs were in large measure 
justified and administered from the system level. 
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The maturing of the Academic Senate and the increased 
influence; of the students in the form of the Student 
Presidents Association {later the California State students 
Association) gave rise to questions about the position of 
presidents: did they play a significant role in the system's 
management or were to be treated as another constituency. 

Chancellor Glenn Dumke addressed this point at a Council of 
Presidents* meeting on October 18, 1977. The notes for the 
meeting state: "The Chancellor stated his view that the 
Presidents are not a 'constituency' in the same sense as 
faculty or students. They are line officers responsible for 
the total administration of the campuses while faculty and 
students, for example, represent the points-of-view of a 
single constituency. Presidents serve in an advisory capacity 
to him helping to develop and recommend systemwide policy 
recommendation for Board consideration. The Academic Senate, 
while representing a single constituency, also serves as an 
advisory board to his office in that the Chancellor is 

the correct channel to the Board for all recommendations of 
interest to the Board.'" 
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Related to the above was, and is, the relationship of the 
presidents as an organized body to the Chancellor. By the 
1970s the Council of Presidents (CCOP), which as a body 
predated the establishment of the system, had evolved into an 
organization with its elected chair, executive committee and 
individual committees which in many respects mirrored those of 
the Board of Trustees. Staffing of the committees and the 
CCOP agendas normally was performed by the Office of the 
Chancellor staff much as occurred with the Board itself. 

In some respects the CCOP organizat on reflected aspects of 
the confederation origins of the system and could be 
interpreted as furthering objectives of decentralization of 
decision-making. By the late 1970s, however, the perception 
in some quarters was that the organizational form encouraged 
the "constituency" label which in turn diminished the 
potential for a management team consisting of the Chancellor, 
Vice Chancellors, and the Presidents with the Chancellor as 
spokesperson for all. indeed, the Chair of the CCOP served as 
the official spokesperson for the body at Board of Trustee 
meetings . 
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By mutual agreement, the Council of Presidents in March 1980 
became the CSUC Executive Council, a body chaired by the 
Chancellor with its members consisting of Presidents and Vice 
Chancellors with all meetings to be plenary in nature and 
intended to consolidate in one body the executive functions of 
the CSU. The Executive Council continues in this form to the 
present . 

The 1980s: A Maturing System 

Relationships between campus and center and the approach to 
administration of the system during the 1960s and 1970s were 
influenced by two significant factors: a single person who 
served as Chancellor for almost the entire history of the 
system and a board, which though changing in composition and 
appointed by different Governors, for the most part saw the 
future success of the system through strong, central 
direction. State policy typically continued to treat the CSUC 
as another state agency in fiscal and procedural matters 
serving to reinforce centralizing tendencies. Increasing 
requests for data and information by the Legislature and state 
review agencies such as CPEC and the Legislative Analyst 
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contributed by emphasizing the role of the Office of the 
Chancellor. 

The early 1980s saw the appointment of a new Chancellor from 
outside the system and the state. With the encouragement of 
the Board, first on the new Chancellor's agenda were 
substantial fiscal delegations to campuses in terms of the 
handling of budgeted funds including the authority to transfer 
funds among major budget categories. In the early 1980s 
further legislative authority was successfully . sought to 
permit the system to execute contracts up to $100,000 for 
purchasing and services. The campuses have been delegated 
full authority up to the maximum on the former, while the 
Office of the Chancellor reviews service agreements between 
$50,000 and $100,000. Contracts above $100,000 continue to 
require Department of General Services approval. Full 
delegation is accorded in capital outlay matters to the 
system. Furthermore, additional authority over personnel 
classification was delegated to the campus. 

A long discussed formal executive evaluation program was put 
into place in 1983 replacing a more informal assessment 
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program. This new program gave the Board assurance of a broad 
range of comment from staff, faculty, community and students, 
on the performance of system executives (Presidents, 
Chancellor and Vice Chancellors). 

A major and important tool for the recruitment and retention 
of campus administrators was provided by the establishment of 
the Management Personnel Plan or MPP which permitted campi'ses 
to establish salaries within broad ranges subject to fund 
availability. This program instituted in Fall 1983 marked a 
significant break with the civil service tradition which had 
persisted since the organization of the system. 

With Board of Trustee endorsement, during the 1980s major 
systemwide emphasis was placed on reform of general education, 
improved teacher education programs, revision of CSU 
admissions policies, recognition through a specific funding 
authorization for faculty research and scholarly activity, and 
encouragement of visual and performing arts programs. 

A pervasive theme which was implemented through a variety of 
new program initiatives often at the system level was the need 
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to increase access for underrepresent ed students. As the 
decade drew to a close, in part the result of the 1985-1990 
Master Plan review, increased attention was placed upon the 
system's ability to increase the numbers of community college 
transfers. 

The 1980s saw, as well, an encouragement to campuses to 
provide and plan for growth. The capital outlay programs of 
the most recent years resemble in proportionate magnitude the 
programs of the mid to late 1960s. Finally, a new campus was 
begun and new off-campus centers encouraged. 

Negotiations and implementation of collective bargaining 
contracts throughout the period tended to stress a systemwide 
approach to issues of working conditions due to the 
requirements of HEERA. Problems encountered in negotiations 
and individual campus personnel practices often found their 
way before legislative committees with the system being held 
accountable for solutions with little distinction made between 
generic, system issues and individual, localized situations. 

While a perspective on the more recent oast is difficult to 
provide objectively and accurately, it would appear on balance 
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that individual policies and actions taken by the system and 
policies established for the system by external agencies 
tended in many ways to encourage campus autonomy and 
flexibility. Increased fiscal delegations, greater 

flexibility in salary setting, encouragement of outreach to 
campus regions, stress upon campus initiative in acquiring 
non-state fiscal support, discretionary funds provided through 
the lottery (although the Board of Trustees expressly has 
retained close control over the allocation of these funds), 
and more deliberate evaluation of executive performance toward 
increasing accountability at the campus level all have 
contributed to greater latitude for campuses. With 
substantial delegations from the State, the centralizing 
tendencies in computing are being reduced as reflected in a 
program being executed during this current academic year which 
will deemphasize the Office of the Chancellor's role in 
allocating and managing computing resources. 

Countervailing influences toward centralized programs and 
policies continue as a result of collective bargaining 
although few would seem to argue for campus by campus 
bargaining. In addition, the Legislature and review agencies 
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have continued to delve into operations of the system from 
time to time, perhaps to a greater extent than other segments 
of higher education, which has led to efforts to address 
issues from a system rather than a campus by campus 
perspective. 

From the mid-1980s on, various systemwide task forces and 
studies, largely relating to student or academic issues, often 
led to adoption of Board policies which are perceived on 
campuses as leading to diminished campus flexibility in 
dealing with the very subjects addressed by those studies. 
Increasingly, it was asserted, campus management decisions 
affecting program areas were being dictated at the system 
level. While not expressly articulated, the concept of a 
single university with its individual branches seemed to be 
emerging by the end of the decade from the course set by 
system leadership. 

Some programs initiated or encouraged by the Office of the 
Chancellor during the past several years have given rise to 
concerns which might be fairly described as not so much 
reflecting a planned effort designed to achieve more 
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centralization, but rather which give rise to concerns whether 
such programs could be better pursued without substantial 
direction from the system office itself. The CSU Sumnier Arts 
program, the Fine Arts High School, the Joffery Ballet 
association, are among such activities which contributed to 
this concern. 

Although not entirely apt, it could said that the Office of 
the Chancellor in the 1960s and 1970s emphasized a 
coordinating-managing role while the style of the 1980s was 
one which emphasized systemwide program initiatives sometimes 
apart from the campuses. In the process, less emphasis was 
placed upon managerial relationships and system coordination. 

1990: A Year of Transition 

1990 proved to be a year which will mark the beginning of a 
new period for the California State University system and its 
approaches to systemwide administration. Following the 
departure of Chancellor W. Ann Reynolds in late spring, and 
with the appointmet.t of Acting Chancellor Ellis McCune, there 
began an internal review of many programs and functions toward 
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the objectives of moving decision-making and resource 
allocation to the lowest level possible and to increase 
service to campuses. This process is continuing in part 
encouraged by budget exigencies and will doubtless extend in 
some form some time into the tenure of a new, permanent 
Chancellor. 

As a part of the process of internal review, in September 1990 
a major downsizing of the system program for information 
services was announced. This course, begun several months 
before, will lead to the shifting of an estimated $5 million 
in resources from the Office of the Chancellor to the campuses 
over the current and upcoming budget years. 

Review of Academic Affairs programs led to the decision in 
November 1990 to make certain program reductions and 
delegations to the campuses representing a savings of some $3 
million and involving a delegation of some $9 million in 
program activities previously administered through the Office 
of the Chancallor. Presently under review for report in March 
1991 are the functions administered by the Faculty and Staff 
Relations section of the Office of the Chancellor. 
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In addition to functional reviews of the Office of the 
Chancellor, particular emphasis has been placed upon enhancing 
the role of the CSU Executive Council in decision-making and 
policy implementation including particular attention to the 
fiscal and programmatic impact of policies at the campus level. 

Following extensive discussion the Board of Trustees in 
November 1990 adopted a change in policy calling for the 
appointment of Vice Chancellors by the Board of Trustees upon 
recommendation of the Chancellor and for Vice Chancellors to 
serv*3 at the pleasure of the Chancellor who shall consult with 
the Trustees prior to taking action to terminate a vice 
chancellor. Previously policy called for Vice Chancellors to 
be appointed and terminated by the Board with the role of the 
Chancellor not explicitly stated. The General Counsel's 
appointment and tenure remains exclusively with the Board. 
Selection of presidents continues to reside with the Board. 

Conclusion: Thirty Years of Struggle Between Center and Field 

In 1981, Louis Heilbron, a founding Trustee and the Board's 
first chairman, on the occasion of the dedication of the CSU 
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Archives listed nine great issues which have confronted the 
system which may, in part, still be unresolved. The first two 
on his list were: "1. Campus autonomy vs. central control. 
The never-ending struggle between the center and the field. 
2. The anatomy of governance: the proper roles of Trustees, 
administration, faculty and students. Does a trustee 
represent all of the people's interests in education or a 
regional or other constituency? What powers should be 
delegated to presidents?" 

Doubtless most would agree that these two issues remain 
unresolved. Many persons would regard any wholly fixed 
relationship or set of relationships as unhealthy in any event. 

An overview of the history of the past thirty years reflects a 
situation at the outset when the balance was tilted toward 
decentralized decision-making, especially in programs matters, 
albeit restrained by a plethora of bureaucratic approvals 
which led to centralization of procedures at the State level. 
As the system-building forces of the 1960s took hold, the 
balance swung the other way perhaps passing the point which an 
observer would assert to be the stage of "perfect" balance. 
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Other forces have been at work at least during the last 
fifteen years which would swing the balance in the other 
direction, again subject to varying assessments of 

« 

"perfection" of balance. An assessment of tendencies by 
subject may lead to somewhat different generalizations: a 
thirty year trend in decentralization in fiscal and porsonnel 
matters offset by centralization forces in academic policy and 
faculty working conditions. 

The tendencies, past and present, toward centralization have 
been significant. They have included: 

+ A single governing board for a large, multi-campus system 
which requires certain norms upon which to set its 
policies, 

+ The State's need for a consolidated budget proposal to 

avoid campus by campus budgeting. 
+ The need to prepare and justify a capital outlay proc -"am 

on a system basis. 
+ Collective bargaining. 

+ A large and complex organization which requires certain 
norms for effective management, efficiency and 
accountabi lity . 
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+ The Legislature and Executive which have been reluctant to 

relinquish controls except on a gradual, piecemeal basis. 
+ An activist Legislature which tends to seek systes.. rather 

than campus responses to a variety of issues. 
+ The mechanics of State budgeting and budget building which 

traditionally have emphasized formulas over discretion. 
+ A Statewide Academic Senate which has encouraged 

systemwide approaches as a solution to individual campus 

concerns. 

+ An organized systemwide student organization which has 
sought, as well, systemwide solutions to campus problems. 

+ State review and control agencies which look to the system 
for answers and solutions to problems whether individual 
campuses or system in nature. 

+ Master Plan-type policies such as basic admissions and 
exceptions to admissions policies, the 60:40 upper 
division-lower division r<»lat ionship, common core 
curricula for transfers, etc. 

+ The relationship accorded smaller, developing campuses in 
which the Office of the Chancellor and the system provide 
special assistance through staff advice and unique 
budgetary formulae. 
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•f Increasing litigation necessitating systemwide attention 
to precedent-setting matters largely personnel-related. 

At the same time there have been, and continue to be, a 
variety of decentralizing forces at work which tend to 
militate against a monolithic centralized administration. 
These include: 

+ The sheer size and complexity of the system which in 
itself has always dictated a substantial need for 
autonomy. At no point in the system's history could the 
full array of personnel, fiscal, physical and academic 
program decisions have been made by the Board of Trustees 
or the Office of the Chancellor. 

+ The force of the Presidents as a group as a brake against 
many aspects of centralized decision-making. 

+ Most curricular decisions such as those relating to 
courses and course content reside with the faculty l<=aving 
by consensus the question of new program approvals for 
treatment at the campus and/or system level. 

+ A gradual trend at the State level to encourage 
decision-making at lower levels. 

4 : 
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+ The evolution of technology which provides greater options 
than twenty years ago for powerful equipment to be 
acquired economically of benefit to individual 
departments, schools and campuses rather than the 
necessity to justify the equipment on the basis of system 
needs. 

+ With reductions in State support, greater reliance on 
private donation requires focus and efforts at the campus 
level rather than at a system. 

The CSU is a large, dynamic and changing organization. It has 
very clearly moved through a series of life-cycles which can 
be viewed from a variety of perspectives -- the 
centralization-decentralization paradigm being only one of 
many. The 1990s will undoubtedly see yet further changes in 
relationships which will be influenced by yet unforeseen 
events. 
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CALIFORNIA POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 



THE California Postseeoodary Education Commis- 
sion is a citizen board established in 1974 by the 
Legislature and Governor to coordinate the efforts 
of California's colleges and universities and to pro- 
vide independent, non-partisan policy analysis and 
recommendations to the Governor and Legislature. 

Members of the Conunission 

The Commission consists of 15 members. Nine rep- 
resent the general public, with three each appointed 
for six-year terms by the Governor, the Senate 
Rules Committee, and the Speaker of the Assembly. 
The other six represent the major segments of post- 
secondary education in California. 

As of March 1991, the Commissioners representing 
the general public are: 

Mim Andelson, Los Angeles; 
C. Thomas Dean, Long Beach; 
Henry Der, San Frandsco; Vice Chair; 
Rosalind K. Goddard, Los Angeles; 
Helen Z. Hansen, Long Beach; 
Mari-Luci Jaramillo, Emeryville; 
Lowell J. Paige, El Macero; Chair; 
Dale F. Shimasaki, Sacramento 
Stephen P. Teale, M.D., Modesto, 

Representatives of the segments are: 

Joseph D. Carrabino, Orange; appointed by the 
California State Board of Education; 

James B. Jamieson, San Luis Obispo; appointed by 
the Governor from nominees proposed by Califor- 
nia's independent colleges and universities 

Meredith J. Khachigian, San Clemente; appointed 
by the Regents of the University of California; 

John F. Parkhurst, Folsom; appointed by the Board 
of Governors of the California Community Colleges; 

Theodore J. Saenger, San Francisco; appointed by 
the Trustees of the CaUfomia State University; and 

Harry Wugalter, Thousand Oaks; appointed by the 
Council for Private Postsecondary a^H Vocational 
Education. 



Functions of the Conunission 

The Commission is charged by the Legislature and 
Governor to "assure the effective utilization of pub- 
lic posts^ndary education resources, thereby elimi- 
nating waste and unnecessary duplication, and to 
promote diversity, innovation, and responsiveness 
to student and societal needs." 

To this end, the Commission conducts independent 
reviews of matters affecting the 2,600 institutions of 
postsecondary education in California, including 
community colleges, four-year colleges, universi- 
ties, and professional and occupational schools. 

As an advisory planning and coordinating body, the 
Commission does not administer or govern any in- 
stitutions, nor does it approVe, authorize, or accredit 
any of them. Instead, it cooperates with other State 
agencies and non-governmenUl groups that per- 
form these functions, while operating as an indepen- 
dent board with its own staff and its own specific du- 
ties of evaluation, owrdination, and planning. 

Operation of the Commission 

The Commission holds regular meetings throughout 
the year at which it debates ami takes action on 
staff studies and takes positions on proposed legisla- 
tion affecting education beyond the high school in 
California. By law, its meetings are open to the 
public. Requests to speak at a meeting may be made 
by writing the Commission in advance or by submit- 
ting a request before the start of the meeting. 

The Commission's day-to-day work is carried out by 
its staff in Sacramento, under the guidance of its ex- 
ecutive director, Kennc h B. O'Brien, who is ap- 
pointed by the Commission. 

The Commission publishes and distributes without 
charge some 30 to 40 reports each year on major is- 
sues confronting California postsecondary educa- 
tion. Recent reports are listed on the back cover. 

Further information about the Commission, its 
meetings, its staff, and its publications may be ob- 
tained from the Commission offices at 1020 Twelfth 
Street, Thini Floor, Sacramento, CA 98514-3988; 
telephone (916) 445-7933. 
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PROGRESS ON THE COMMISSION'S STUDY OF THE 
CAUFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY'S ADMINISTRATION 
California Postsecondary Education Commission Report 91-2 



ONE of a series of reports published by the Commis- 
sioQ as part of its planning and coordinating respon- 
sibilities. Additional copies may be obtained without 
diarge from the Publications Office, California Post- 
secondary Education Commission, Third Floor, 102O 
Twelfth Street, Sacramento, California 95814-3986. 

Herant reports of the Commission include: 

Services for Students with Disabilities in 
California Public Higher Education, 1990: The First 
in a Series of Biennial Reports to the Governor and 
Legislature in Response to Assembly Bill 746 (Chap- 
t» 829. Statutes of 1987) (April 1990) 

90-16 Standardized Tests Used for Higher Educa- 
tion Admission and Flacement in California During 
1389: The First in a Series of Biennial Reports Pub- 
l&hed in Accordance with Senate Bill 1416 (Chapter 
446, Statutes of 1989) (April 1990) 

9^17 Academic Program Evaluation in California, 
1988-89: The Commission's Fourteenth Annual Re- 
pert on Program Planning, Approval, and Review Ac- 
tivities (June 1990) 

90-18 Expanding Information and Outreach Efforts 
to Increase College Preparation: A Report to the Leg- 
islature and Governor in Response to Assembly Con- 
current Resolution 133 (Chapter 72, Statutes of 1988) 
(June 1990) 

90-19 Toward an Understanding of Campus Cli- 
mate: A Report to the Legislature in Response to As- 
sembly Bill 4071 (Chapter 690, SUtutes of 1988) 
(June 1990) 

90-20 Planning for a New Faculty: Issues for the 
Twenty-First Century. California's Projected Supply 
of New Graduate Students in Light of Its Need for 
New Faculty Members (September 1990) 



90-21 Supplemental Report on Academic Salaries, 
1989-90: A Report to the Governor and Legislature in 
Elesponse to Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 51 
(1965) and Subsequent Postsecom'^ry Salary Legis- 
lation (September 1990) 

90-22 Second Progress Report on the Effectiveness 
of Intersegmental Student Preparation Programs: 
The Second of Three Reports to the Legislature in Re- 
sponse to Item 6420-0011-001 of the 1988-89 Budget 
Act (October 1990) 

90-23 Studeut Profiles, 1990: The First in a Series 



of Annual Factbooks About Student Participation in 
CaUfomia Higher Education (October 1990) 

90-24 Fiscal Profiles, 1990: The First in a Series of 
Factbooks About the Financing of California Higher 
Education (October 1990) 

90-25 Public Testimony Regarding Preliminary 
Draft Regulations to Implement the Private Postsec- 
ondary and Vocational Education Reform Act of 1989: 
A Report in Response to Assembly Bill 1993 (Chapter 
1324, Statutes of 1989) (October 1990) 

90*26 Legislation Affecting Higher Education Dur- 
ing the Second Year of the 1989-90 Session: A Staff 
Report of the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission (October 1990) 

90-27 Legislative Priorities of the Commission, 
1991: A Report of the California Postsecondary Edu- 
cation Commission (December 1990) 

90-28 State Budget Priorities of the Commission, 
1991: A Report of the California Postsecondary Edu- 
cation Commission (December 1^)) 

90-29 Shortening Time to the Doctoral Degree: A 
Report to the Legislature and the University of Cali- 
fornia in Response to Senate Concurrent Resolution 
66 (Resolution Chapter 174, Statutes of 1989) (De- 
cember 1990) 

90-30 Transfer and Articulation in the 1990s: Cali- 
fornia in the Larger Picture (December 1990) 

90-31 Preliminary Draft Regulations for Chapter 3 
of Part 59 of the Education Code, Prepared by the 
California Postsecondary Education Commission for 
Consideration by the Council for Private Postsecon- 
dary and VocaUonal Education. (December 1990) 

90- 32 Statement of Reasons for Preliminary Draft 
Regulations for Chapter 3 of Part 59 of the Education 
Code, Prepared by the California Postsecondary Edu- 
cation Commission for the Council for Private Postse- 
condary and Vocational Education. (December 1990) 

91- 1 Library Space Standards at the California 
Sute University: A Report to the Legislature in Re- 
sponse to Supplemental Language to the 1990-91 
State Budget (January 1991) 



91-2 Progress on the Commission's Study of the 
California State University's Administration: A Re- 
port to the Governor and Legislature in Response to 
Supplemental Report Language of the 1990 Budget 
Act (January 1991) 



